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Preface 


Public Administration _in Agricultural Development 1964 is a 
result of much hard work and sincere effort on the part of 
many people. The program and its development was made possible 
through the interest and cooperation of the members of the 
advisory committee representing the Agency for International 
Development, the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
the University of Wisconsin. Further recognition is war- 
wanted by Dr. E. E. Heizer for creating the proper adminis- 
trative climate and to Lee M. Swan for the many effective 
contributions toward the smooth operation of the course at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


To all the lecturers for the thoughtful preparation in adapting 
their material to the specific purposes of TC Hl lee Feipeere 
appreciation is extended for their efforts. Recognition is 

due Miss Pamela Byecroft, government interne, for helping to 
create an atmosphere which contributed to group solidarity 

and friendliness and for assisting in preparing the summary 
report. 


One of the most important elements in the program is the foreign 
agricultural administrators whose responsiveness and seriousness 
of purpose have helped to make Public Administration in Agri- 
cultural Development _1964 a successful and rewarding experience 
for all. 


‘ Phillip F. Aylesworth 
Technical Leader 


Foreword 


This Program Report is a summary of the 1964 short course 
Public Administration in Agricultural Development, TC #11. 
It reflects a cross-cultural experience for all those who 
participated in translating the principles and practices of 
public administration into forms which can be applied to 
agricultural development in diverse economic, social and 


cultural settings. 


The report was prepared as a reference and follow-up aid for 
the members of the group while performing their administrative 
responsibilities in their home countries. It is hoped that 
this material will be useful in reporting and extending 

what the participants learned to higher authorities and to 
colleagues and for instituting changes in work under their 
control. 


Most important this provides a basic reference and a guide 
for those who would organize a similar short course on public 
administration in agricultural development in their home 
countries. However, supplementary material containing lec- 
ture outline, case studies, problem solving exercises and 
other subject matter references would be needed, possibly 
backed up with planning assistance. This assistance in 
methodology and approach could be provided by a team exper- 
ienced in the techniques of developing such a course. 


Ten years' experience has uncovered many of the elements that, 
when put together, result in an effective learning experience. 
A workshop could be held to train others in these processes and 
methods and in the development of teaching materials so they 

in turn could carry out such a course. 


The format and experience of the public administration in 
agricultural development short course can be adapted to the 
administrative training needs of specialists in developing 
nations in other areas such as public health, highways and 
cooperatives. Officials in United States Operations Missions 
and personnel in universities may also find a Special use 

for this report as an indication of the possibilities in this 
approach. 
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Organization of the Course 


P. F. Aylesworth 


Limiting factors in agricultural development include administrative 
problems as well as technical ones. This special short course was 
organized to provide training in public administration to meet this 
need. The visiting officials selected for participation are ones of 
substantial administrative responsibilities in their governments. 


The specific purpose of the course is to increase the capacities of 
the officials for effective administration. The focus is on the job 
of the administrator, demands and requirements, the administrator's 
role in decision-making and policy formation, and ways to improve 
administration performance. 


A. Reasons for the development of the program: 
1. To permit the participants to discover for themselves 
the importance and functions of public administration 


in agricultural development. 


2. To gain a better understanding of the functions of 
public administration in agricultural development. 


3. To sharpen awareness and understanding Of Oftel dli71— 
cult administrative problems. 


4. To become familiar with the concepts of administration 
in carrying out agricultural programs. 


5. To develop skills in administrative practice. 
B. Guidelines in course development: 


l. That an atmosphere conducive to maximum involvement 
and interchange of experience of participants be main- 
tained. 


2. That the participant better understand what he already 
knows about administration. 


3. That effective education and teaching methods be 
utilized. 


4. That emphasis be placed on understanding the environment 
or setting in applying the principles, of administration. 


5. That the participants be motivated to make use of the 
concepts of administration applicable to his situation. 
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C. Methods employed: 


The combination of methods used include: 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
g) 


lectures 

discussions 

reference readings 

case studies 

seminars 

consultations 

note-taking and reporting. 


Participants 


Ghulan Muhyddin Haideri Agricultural Extension Supervisor 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Gelalabad, Afghanistan 


Jai Narayan Mishra Director of Agricultural Education 
New Secretariat, Putna, 
Bihar, India 


Bhoj Raj Singh Joint Director of Extension 
Ministry of Agriculture 
New Delhi, India 


Oroth Choulamountry Director of Agricultural Research 
Ministry of Economy 
Vientiane, Laos 


Vincent Osuji Chukwueke Principal Agriculture Officer 
Ministry of Agriculture, 
Enugu, Eastern Nigeria 


Luis Orlando Ferreira Deputy Director, Agricultural 
Extension Service 
Ministry of Agriculture 
‘ Asuncion, Paraguay 


Regulo D. Bala Regional Supervisor, Reforestration 
Administration 
Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources 


Manila, Philippines 


Feliciano Valdez Barrer Forestry Supervisor I 
Bureau of Forestry 


Manila, Philippines 


Mohamed Jama Director-General 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Mogadiscio, Somali Republic 
Mirghani Mahgoub M. Ahmed Assistant Director of Agriculture 
(Projects) 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Khartoum, Sudan 


Abdel Rahim El Amin Assistant Director of Agriculture 
(Personnel ) 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Khartoum, Sudan 


Abdallah Mohamed Abdallah Heidoub 


Kosin Saisaengchan 


Seref Alemdag 


Osman Nuri Alpay 


Mehmet Sadrettin Erkilic 


Mehmet Celal Erol 


Mehmet Kemal Gokcora 


Sami Mustafa Sagkal 


Mahmut Nedim Til 


Irfan Mehmet Urhan 


“ George Robert Onaba 


Information Officer 
Department of Agriculture 
Khartoum, Sudan 


Deputy Chief of Extension 
Service 

Department of Agriculture 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Bangkok, Thailand 


Chief of the Division of Forest 

Management of Forest Research 
Institute 

General Directorate of Forests 

Department of Agriculture 

Ankara, Turkey 


Chief of Watershed and Range 
Management Research 

Ministry of Agriculture 
Ankara, Turkey 


Member of Study and Advisory 
Board 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Ankara, Turkey 


Director of Animal Diseases 
Section 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Ankara, Turkey 


Consultant to the Minister of 
Agriculture 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Ankara, Turkey 


Veterinarian on Cukurova State 
Farm 

Cukurova Harasi 

Cehan 

Adana, Turkey 


Assistant Director of the 
Agricultural High School 
Bursa, Turkey 


Livestock Teacher at the 
Regional School of Agriculture 
Istanbul, Turkey 


Assistant Commissioner for 
Agriculture ; 
Department of Agriculture 4 


“Entebbe, Uganda 


George Robert Onaba Assistant Commissioner for 
Agriculture 
Department of Agriculture 
Entebbe, Uganda 
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Program Committee 


The program and itinerary were developed cooperatively by: 


.K. Harrison, Office of International Training, A.1.D. 

.H. Maunder, Federal Extension Service, USDA 

.C. Hearne, International Agricultural Development Service, USDA 

.W. Halvorson, Agricultural Economics Department, University 

of Wisconsin 

W.J. Bjoraker, Department of Agricultural Extension & Education, 
University of Wisconsin 

R.C. Clark, National Center for Advanced Training in Extension, 
University of Wisconsin 

J.M. Mackey, Agricultural Extension Service, University of 
Wisconsin 

J.R. Donoghue, Institute of Governmental Affairs, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin 

Edwin E. Heizer, International Agricultural Programs, University 
of Wisconsin 

Phillip F. Aylesworth, Federal Extension Service, USDA 

Ross J. Silkett, International Agricultural Development 

Service, USDA 
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Name 


Ross J. Silkett 
Program Specialist 


Phillip F. Aylesworth 
Technical Leader 


Pamela Byecroft 
Government Interne 


D. A. Fitzgerald 
Lecturer 


Addison H. Maunder 
Lecturer 


Gerald E. Tichenor 
Consultant 


Ee eeenreezer 
Consultant 


Lee Swan 
On-Campus Coordinator 


Gale Vandenberg 
Lecturer 


P. C. Boyle 
Lecturer 


Percy Avram 
Consultant 


Alton C. Johnson 
Lecturer 


Jane S. Klingman 
Lecturer 


starr. Lf 


Aftyvliation 


International Agricultural 
Development Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Federal Extension Service 
U. S.- Department of Agriculture 


Connecticut College 
New London, Connecticut 


Brookings Institution 
Washington, D. C. 


Extension Research & Training 
Division 

Federal Extension Service 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 


International Agricultural 
Development Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


International Agricultural Programs 
University of Wisconsin 


International Agricultural Programs 
University of Wisconsin 


Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Wisconsin 


Agricultural Extension & Education 
University of Wisconsin 


Credit Union National Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


School of Commerce 
University of Wisconsin 


School of Commerce 
University of Wisconsin 


VE Listed according to program sequence. 
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John C. Killebrew 
Consultant 


Raymond J. Penn 
Consultant 


Mitchell J. Mackey 
Lecturer 


Arville Erickson 
Consultant 


Harold Swanson 
Lecturer 


John Hunger 
Lecturer 


V. W. Matthias 
Consultant 


Robert C. Clark 
Lecturer 


William E. Lavery 
Lecturer 


William K. VanDersal 
Lecturer 


Joseph <P. eLoftus 
Lecturer 


Afif I. Tannous 
Lecturer 


Harold Vogel 
Consultant 


Thelma Dreis 
Evaluator 


Forest Products Laboratory 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Land Tenure Center 
University of Wisconsin 


Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Wisconsin 


Oscar Mayer & Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


National Center for Advanced 
Training in Extension 
University of Wisconsin 


Institute of Governmental Affairs 
University of Wisconsin 


University Experimental Farms 
Arlington, Wisconsin 


National Center for Advanced 
_ Training in Extension 
University of Wisconsin 


Federal Extension Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Soil Conservation Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Office of Budget and Finance 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Foreign Agricultural Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


North American Representative 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
United Nations 


International Agricultural 


Development Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Session / 


June 29 


9:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


June 30 
9200 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


July) 
9:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


PROGRAM 


Subject 2/ 


Orientation to Course 
Introductions, Objectives, Methods 
Schedule, Assignments 


The Importance of Public Administration 
Major aspects, functions and 
processes. What we hope to 
accomplish through better 
administration; importance, 
why study public administration. 


Organization and Function of the USDA 
Films - "Agriculture, USA" 
"Our Land--Its Many Faces" 
"Sharing Experiences" 


The Functions of the International 
Agricultural Development Service 


Administration Related to Environment 


Seminar on Comparative Administrative 
Environment 3 


Leader 


Pike 


DSA. 


Pati 


G.E. 


A.H. 


Aylesworth 


Fitzgerald 


Aylesworth 


Tichenor 


Maunder 


1/ The first 15 minutes of each day was devoted to review of highlights 
of the previous day, announcements, and assignments. 
pant took his turn serving as recorder to prepare notes on the major 


points of each session. 


the Summary Report. 


Each partici-. 


These notes comprise the major portion of 


2/ Lecturers prepared outline material for distribution to group for 
reference during the presentations. 


3/ The purposes of this seminar are 1) to involve the participants them- 
selves; 2) to give other participants and the staff a better under- 
standing of the various administrative situations, and 3) to uncover 
some of the more pertinent administrative problems experienced by 
each of the participants and to discuss possible solutions. 
participant prepared a statement to be distributed to the group, 
outlining the administrative setting in which he functions, the 
political structure and environment, economic needs of the country, 
his place in the organization, his duties, authorities and respon- 
sibilities, his interests and specific administrative problems 


with which he is confronted. 


group and answered questions which arose. 


a6 e 


Each 


He presented this picture to the 


9:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


9:00) ame 


2:00 p.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 


9:00 am. 


1:30 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
July 10 
9:00 a.m. 
1:30 p.m. 


ves ies 
9:00 a.m. 


Seminar (continued) 


Seminar (continued) 


Identifying Administrative Objectives 
and Problems (participants will 
review their major administrative 
problems; all lecturers will attend 
this session) 


Policy Making and Program Planning 


Program Development and Evaluation 


Study of Literature (Section A of 
Reading Reference) 


Problem Solving--Case Study #1 


International Credit Union Program 


Study of Literature (Section B of 
Reading Reference) 


Assembling and Organizing Resources 


Problem Solving--Case Study #2 


Forest Products Laboratory 


Seminar--Land Tenure Center 


Staffing and Personnel Management 


Recruitment Selection and Placement 
of Personnel 
Study of Literature (Section C of 


Reading Reference) 
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Leader 


P.F. Aylesworth 


Gale Vanderberg 


P.C. Boyle 


P.F. Aylesworth 
Lee H. Swan 


Percy Avram 


Alton GC. Johnson 
Jane S. Klingman 


P.F. Aylesworth 
Lee H. Swan 


John C. Killebrew 


Raymond J. Penn 


Alton C. Johnson 


M.J. Mackey 


Julyaels: 
9:00 a.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 


July 14 


9:00 a.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


July_15 
9:00 aem. 
1:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


July 16 
9:00 a.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 


JO Ly ee 
9300 a.m. 


1230 p.m. 


July 19 to 
July 25 


Oscar Mayer Plant 


Personnel Appraisal, Improvement 
and Training 


Community Economic Development 


Problem Solving--Case #3 


Program Support--Relationships 
and Reporting 


Analyzing Administrative Problems 
University Experimental Farms 


Seminar--lTechnical Assistance 


Developing Solutions to 
Administrative Problems 


Work Time to complete individual 
administrative problem 
solution statements 


Study of Literature (Section D of 
Reading Reference) 


The Administrator's Role-- 
Decision Making 


Appointments 


Communications Seminar (#180) 
Airlie House 
Warrenton, Virginia 


Leader 
Arville Erickson 
M. J. Mackey 
Town and Country 
Pastor's Confer- 


ence - University 
of Wisconsin 


P.F. Aylesworth 
Lee H. Swan 


Harold Swanson 


John Hunger 


V.W. Matthias 


E.E. Heizer 


John Hunger 


Robert C. Clark 


July 27 
9:00 am. 
2:00 p.m. 

July 28 
9:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


Julyi2g9 
9:00 a.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


9:00 a.m. 

2:00 p.m. 
July 31 

9:00 a.m. 


1:00 p.m. 


4/ The purpose of the sem 
his experience in the 


Applying Theory to Operation 


The Role of the Supervisor 


Decision Making Process 


Application of Public Administration 
Consistent with Culture 


Follow-Up Seminar 4/ 


The Work of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 


Seminar (continued) 


Seminar (continued) 


Appointments 


Evaluation 


Graduation 


a 


Leader 
W.E. Lavery 


w.K. VanDersal 


vee. Loftus 


Afif I. Tannous 


P.F. Aylesworth 


Harold Vogel 


P.F. Aylesworth 


P.F. Aylesworth 


Thelma Dreis 


inar was to help each participant think through 
course and fix more firmly in his mind the 


principal points applicable to his situation. The outline for 


presentation covered the following: 
or apply what I learned; 
situation and problem?; 
to solve--what are some of the steps 
plan to do it (specific steps) - 
outline of his plans 


returning to his country. 


1) what I plan to do to share 
2) how does what I learn relate to my 

3) what part of the problem will I attempt 

toward solution?; 4) how I 

Each participant presented an 

for effecting the training provided upon 


D. A. Fitzgerald 


Public administration is the organization, management and direction 
of people. It aims at securing through good leadership an effective 
and significant contribution to an objective by all the associates 
and subordinates of a specific institution and at all levels of 
responsibility. This involves the study of anthropology, psychology 
and other behavioral sciences. 


The whole field of public administration, particularly in agriculture, 
is the most important and difficult in which to develop expertise of 
which the recipient is the farmer. Because agriculture is inescapably 
the most important feature in the over-all economy of developing 
countries, effectiveness of public administration is without question 
of. paramount importance. It is inadvisable to import wholesale all 
methods and techniques used in the United States into other countries; 
rather one must select only those methods which could be adapted and 
applied most effectively. 


Management: Planning and Organization 


"The ultimate source of good management for anyone may lie not so 
much in the knowledge of how to handle machines and financial capital, 
but rather in the knowledge of people, the modes of their behavior, 
the concepts that motivate them, and the reflection of those concepts 
in the characteristics of the institutions they have evolved." l 
Public administration, therefore, in this sense means the handling of 
people, and in the field of agriculture, involves also the kind and 
character of leadership people are provided with. 


Agriculture unlike industry does not lend itself readily to large 
organizations because the Law of Diminishing Returns begins to play 
much earlier. All large organizational structures are subject to a 
number of limitations: 


(1) It becomes increasingly more difficult to maintain effective 
staff relations as well as sustained efficiency. 


(2) As time goes on there is an apparent loss of enthusiasm and 
vigor. 


(3) Methods become routine and the old and out-moded ways and 
attitudes are hard to change. 


The important concepts in Public Administration planning are: 
(1) Fixing a fairly clearly defined objective. 
(2) Executing programs in close association with the total 


activities of the agency, incorporating practical and 
theoretical ideas together. 
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(3) Being able to use alternative programs in the decision- 
making process. 


(4) Fitting agricultural development into the over-all 
economy of the country. 


The concepts important to the organization in an institution are: 


(1) Impossibility of finding one best way of organizing. 
Reorganization hardly ever solves matters of substance. 


(2). Securing a structure which allows effective contributions 
of the members. 


Leadership 


Leadership is a major consideration in effective administration. 
The characteristics of a good leader are: 


(1) To instill vitality of purpose in his associates and 
subordinates. 


(2) To decide the best course of action in making change by 
putting the broadest interests of the organization first 
but at the same time with due consideration to those 
affected by the change. 


(3) To lead rather than to instruct. 


Notes by George R. Onaba 
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iy C. Brown, "The Importance of Management in Development", 
The Development Research Digest. Vol. II, No. 4, April 1964 
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Organization and Functions of the USDA 


P. F. Aylesworth 


Background 


The Department of Agriculture was created by an act of Congress on 

May 15, 1862. The purpose of the Department was "to acquire and dif- 
fuse among the people of the United States useful information of 
subjects connected with agriculture." 1/ That same year two other 

acts were passed--the Land-Grant College Act which endowed the colleges 
with 11,000,000 acres of public lands; the Homestead Act which made 
provision for giving freehold farmers 160 acres each from the public 
domain who could make homes and till the soil for five years. 


Growth of the Department 


Recognition was given to problems which arose (animal and plant ills, 
insect infestations, dust storms, drought, floods, rapid rise of tech- 
nology) and acts were passed authorizing additional functions or ex- 
panding existing ones. The Department has ascended to its present 
state as the nation developed and demands for services by the people 
of the nation increased. 


The Department of Agriculture Today 


The organization of the USDA is decentralized with only about 15% of 
the 80,000 full time employees located in Washington and at the Agri- 
cultural Research Center, Beltsville, Maryland. The balance is in the 
field at about 4,000 operating locations. The organization might be 
compared to a wheel, with federal agencies at the hub and their field 
locations as the spokes that support and serve as a connecting link 
with the people that are served. The work of the Department is done 
in the fields, in the laboratories, and in the market places. 


Delegation of authority is necessary for decentralized Operation. 

Many activities are directed from the state, area or regional offices. 
Great reliance is placed on written instructions, manuals of instruc- 
tion, and handbooks for adherence to policy guidance. To the extent 
possible, decisions are made at levels of organization closest to the 
clientele served. 


The Department organization provides for policy direction from the 
Office of the Secretary and for program performance in the operating 
agencies. Agencies of the Denartment consult with many citizens in 
administering varying aspects of USDA programs. Coordinating devices 
are used to strengthen department operations. 


Organization of the Department 
The organization of the U.S. Department of Agriculture was presented 


from a public administration viewpoint as to how the different functions 
might be grouped into an organizational pattern. 


Aros 


Research -- Research is conducted by several agencies in the Department. 
This includes: physical and biological, farm management, soil, water and 
timber use and conservation, marketing, human nutrition and home econ- 
onics, and economic research and statistical analysis- The research is 
carried on in close cooperation with state experiment stations and 

other public and private agencies. (Agencies: Agricultural Research 
Service, Cooperative State Research Service, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Farmer Cooperative Service, Economic Research Service, Sta- 
tistical Reporting Service and Forest Service.) 


Regulatory -- Regulatory activities are directed toward insect and plant 
disease controls preventing the introduction and spread of livestock 
diseases, and their eradication. Inspection of meat for wholesomeness 
4s also included. (Agencies: Agricultural Research Service, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Commodity Exchange Authority.) 


Education and Information -- The responsibility of bringing understanding 
of the results of research and the possibilities of programs administer- 
ed by the Department falls in this area. (Agencies: Federal Extension 
Service and the Office of Information.) 


Marketing -- Marketing and distribution functions such as market news, 
grading, inspection, and maintenance of standards are included. (Agen- 
cies: Agricultural Marketing Service and Foreign Agricultural Service.) 


Conservation -- The work involves a national program of cost-sharing 
with farmers for soil and water conservation practices, technical assist- 
ance in soil and water conservation, and conservation of forests and 
related range and water resources. (Agencies: Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service, Forest Service and Soil Conservation 
Service.) 


Stabilization -- This involves price support operations and crop insurance 


programs. (Agencies: Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice and Federal Crop Insurance Corporation.) 


Credit -- These programs supplement private sources of credit where 
necessary. (Agencies: Farmers Home Administration and Rural Electri- 


fication Administration.) 


Notes by Seref Alemdag 
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1/ "The U.S. Department of Agriculture--How It Serves You", USDA 
January 19643 
"A Guide to Understanding the USDA", Extension Service Review, May 1964 
"Agriculture-USA", movie. 
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Administration Related to Environment 


a 


A. H. Maunder 


There are certain principles or consideration in public administration. 
Application of these principles must be adapted or adjusted to differ- 
ing situations to maintain efficiency. The function of public admin- 
istration is to achieve the policy and goals set forth. These policies 
are generally those which bring about physical, social, intellectual 
and institutional change. 


An administrator operates within a very definite framework of limit- 
ations: 


1. The scope of responsibility and authority. 

2. Organization of the government; degree of centralization. 

3. The social, cultural and political system of the country. 

4. The level of public education. 

5. The available resources, e.g., money and personnel as 
well as physical and technical resources. 

6. A moral code or system of values. 


These limitations are not static. Administration must change with the 
changing situations. Systems of administration have evolved through 
the years largely as a result of trial and error. 


The role of government has changed from direction and control to that 
of serving the people. Public administration has evolved changes as 
well. Adjustments must be continually made in application to adapt 
to national and local situations. Even though compromise may be 
involved, principle often remains. 


Principles of administration: 


1. Decentralization of responsibility and authority. 
a. Advantages. 
(1) Allows flexibility to fit the needs of varying 
situations. 
(2) Encourages initiative and effort. 
(3) Greater public acceptance of programs. 


be. Conditions which make it easier for decentralization are: 


(1) System of local self government. 

(2) Literate population with experience. 

(3) Effective communication. 

(4) Code of honesty of public officials. 

(5) Tax system base to support institutions and services. 


2. Organization of agricultural service. 


ae Allocations of resources to specific services. 

b. Coordination of related functions and application of 
related technology. 

c. Education and regulatory work to be kept separated. 

d. Separation of education and operational services. 
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3. Training of personnel. 


a. Technical education and skills in agricultural practice. 

b. Administrative work: most failures are not caused by 
lack of technical training, but by lack of methods of 
doing the job. 


4. Priorities’: 


a. Real incentive must be available for change. 
b. Administration must determine the priority of action 
if limited funds and personnel exist. 


5. Motivation. 


a. Man must be properly motivated to contribute the best 
of hisctalents to the organization. 
b. Basic needs of man which induce man to want to change: 


Fulfillment 
Recognition 
Group acceptance 
Security 
Survival 


It is very seldom that a man fails because of lack of technical com- 
petence. If he fails it is because of human relations. Good people 


with the right attitudes can make a bad organization work, but it is 
easier if there is a good organization. 


Notes by Mohamed Jama 
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Seminar: Identifying Administrative Objectives 
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These are the major problems which were brought out in the presenta- 
tions of the participants during the Comparative Administrative 
Environment Seminars (see footnote of program p. 6 ). 


1. Fiscal management of funds for agricultural education programs 
(Extension) creates a problem of good practical planning and 
Operation. 


a. Funds controlled by an outside source can warp the program 
operation. 

b. Insuring good management of funds in the operating agency 
relates to the degree of trust the administrator has in 
the organization. 


2. The organization should be appropriate to the actual needs of 
the country. 


a. Good organization is needed to make best use of available 
resources including personnel. 
b. Structure should be based on the needs of the environment. 


3. There is need for people of the right skills and improved pre- 
service and in-service training. 


a. Disruption of in-service training schedule. 

b. Misuse of trained personnel. 

ce. Lack of incentive for trained personnel. 

d. Priority given to education and training or to experience. 

e. Antagonism between the staff of little education and the 
newly graduated university staff. 

f. Lack of continuity in service of good men. 

g.- Private enterprise competing with government. 

h. Lack of lower trained men in research and extension. 


4. Need for additional resources and greater development of marketing 
facilities and related industry. 


5. Neéd for greater decentralization and delegation of authority 
along with responsibility. 


ae Responsibility and authority in any setting are closely 
tied together. 
b. Delegation and recognition should operate at every level. 


6. Need for better coordination among various agencies and organ- 
izations. 


a. Meaning and need of coordination. 
b. Methods of bringing in proper coordination. 
c. Difference between coordination, subordination and integration. 
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Needs for leadership in personnel management in working with 
staff. 


a. The diversity of education offered in different universities 
makes it difficult to establish criteria for recruitment. 

b. Less qualifiad individuals block positions for experienced, 
well trained men. 

c. Problem of administration staff background: whether a 
technical or a liberal education is better for administra- 
tors. 


How to communicate ideas and suggestions from the lower staff 
levels to the policy level. 
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Policy Making and Program Planning 


Gale Vandeberg 


The association of policy making and program planning is made because 
it is the main responsibility of the administrator to see that the 
program concepts will execute most efficiently and effectively the 
over-all objectives of the organization. 


The central responsibility of administrators is to insure the kind 
of program planning concepts and procedures that will make the most 
effective use of resources in carrying out the objectives of the 
agency. 


Policy making is not an end in itself. Policies provide guidelines, 
consistency, a base for procedural judgment. 


(a) They do not eliminate judgment. 

(b) They do not provide the detail of procedure. 

(c) They are not hard rules or laws. 

(d) They are in constant need of study and change as the 
setting changes in which the organization functions. 

(e) They provide a base, a supportive foundation, a framework 
for action. 
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Policy, in general, affects the quality and quantity of the staff's 
output; it provides a continuity and the framework for procedural 
judgment and effective program action. Policies influence the plan- 
ning concepts and procedures which staff members incorporate into 
their program planning endeavors. For this reason it is vital that 
the staff member fully understand the policies of his organization. 


Policies and their development reflect a personal administrative 
philosophy. The areas which demonstrate this philosophy are: 

(1) the degree of autocracy or democracy in the organization 

(2) the degree of responsibility vested in each individual staff 
member (3) the importance placed upon the individuality and person- 
al development of the staff member and (4) the attitude toward and 
confidence in the clientele. 
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Program is what the staff is doing. It must be action oriented and 
‘based upon the needs and interests of the people. Because society is 
continually changing, programs must be flexible according to the con- 
stand demands of the clientele. Also, that which is planned is not 
always the program. Evaluation is, therefore, an integral part of 
program planning. 


The program is an*educational process. Involvement of local interests 


with the professional staff is the best way to guarantee an effective 
program and complete cooperation on all levels. Another aspect of this 
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important concept is to allow decision-making to take place as close 
as possible to the level of operation affected by the decision. If 
staff members are involved in policy formulation and planning, if they 
cooperate by agreement rather than compulsion, and if the program de- 
velopment is the group's rather than a particular individual's, then 
successful operation is insured. Coordination with other agencies is 
the other aspect of involvement and decision-making which allows for 
more efficient and faster action. 


Planning Process 


An illustration of the planning process was given using the factors con- 
sidered in the "Whole Community" concept of man's economic and social 
development. The diagram shows man's objectives in the outer circle, 

the avenues to them in the second circle, and the interrelated segments 

of today's socio-economic world through which the objectives are attained. 
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Economic development and social improvements are implied as being of 
equal significance to man rather than a major focus on economic develop- 
ment as is often implied. Where once agriculture and the forests and 
the home were the major influences cn man's employment and development, 
there are now numerous related sectors of the economic and social world 
influencing man's development and environment, and they all must be con- 
sidered in comprehensive planning for the most effective results. 


Notes by Sami Sagkal 
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Program Development and Evaluation 


Patrick G. Boyle 


I. Role of the Administrator in Program Development 


We 


Responsibilities -- The administrator has the overall respon- 
sibility for the development of the program. He provides: 
1. Leadership 
2. Interpretation of overall policy of the organization 
3. Procedures for planning 
a. Trarningror start 
Conditions for Development -- Certain conditions need to be ob- 
served to develop the plan for total economic and social 
improvement: 
1. A common understanding among staff of the planning process 
2. A common agreement on objectives, procedures and respon- 
sibilities in planning 
3. Clearly spelled out functions of committees 
4. Pre-planning by staff agents at each step in the process 
to remove hazards 
5. Early involvement, understanding and approval by local 
government agencies 
6. Favorable attitude toward program by other related agencies. 
7. Suggestions from related agencies involved in the planning 
process 
8. Intensive involvement of local staff and resource people 
in the planning process 
9. Special orientation for committee members to explain 
program objectives 
10. Focusing on special program areas for study by committee 
members 
La Appropriate scientific and social facts applied by the com- 
mittee when identifying problems (human and material) 
12. Consideration of availability of resources 
13. Priorities and long term objectives clearly specified 
in the written plan 
14. A well publicized final plan for the professional and 
local leaders ; 
Two Factors Necessary to Implement Conditions 
1. Development of an organizational structure 
2. Assignment of certain roles to local citizens, staff and 


other agency personnel in the planning process. 
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II. 


Role of Local Community Representatives 


A. The Local Government must be the official sponsor and 
general promoter of the plan by acting as: 
1. Consultant 
2. Awarder of promotions 
368 otnancials contributor 
4. Recognizer of outstanding contributions 

B. The Supervisor's Role is directed more toward the initial 
preparation and introduction of the plan as: 
1. Initiator 
2. Trainer of local staff 
3. Legitimizer 
4. Liaison between specialists and local agents 

C. The Local Staff have the responsibility of ensuring smooth 
working and effective operation of the program in: 
1. Organization of resources and personnel 
2. Coordination 
3. Communication 
4. Recognition 

D. The Specialists provide data, technical training and advice 
in making their contribution in the total planning effort. 
Once plans are adapted, annual plans of work and major 
project plans for further development should be made to 
keep the program in motion and in line with the local 
community growth. 

Evaluation 


Evaluation is done by the administrator in every step of the 
decision-making process. In evaluating the program two evidences 
should be looked for: (1) changes in behavior, attitudes and 
practices, and (2) the degree of participation. Evaluation is 

an attempt to determine the consequences of action taken to 
attain the objective by weighing and interpreting what should 

be (the objective) with what is (the evidence). 


Summary 


l. 


De 


The effectiveness of an evaluation effort is enhanced when 
any reluctance to evaluate is eliminated. 


Evaluation is a tool to point weaknesses and possible improve- 
ments in giving direction. 
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The effectiveness of an evaluation effort is also enhanced 
when learners take part in the evaluation. 


Other kinds of evidence are also important in an evaluation 
besides objective data. 


Evaluation is most meaningful if it is an integral part 
of the program and over a continuous period of time. 


The validity of information collected is increased when 
benchmark evidence is available. 


Notes by Abdalla Heidoub 
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Assembling and nizing Resource 


Alton C. Johnson 
Jane S. Klingman 


I. Theory 


There are three basic theories which will provide a framework 
of reference for forming a workable system of operations 
management. 


A. Scientific Management which entails (1) defining the 
problem, (2) getting the facts, (3) determining alter- 
natives and priorities, (4) action, and (5) follow-up. 


B. Behavioral Organization Theory which deals mostly with 
people's actions (based on the assumption that they want 
to improve), and how to best manipulate their actions for 
the good of the organization. 


C. Systems Theory and Management emphasizes feedback on which 


the administrator takes action to correct rather than to 
dominate. "The best manager is one who manages least." 


II. Basic Concepts 


Assembling and organizing resources entails three interrelated 
concepts: 


Implementation Planning 


Control 


A. Planning 
1. Objectives - determination of the starting point 


2. Policy ~ a guide for actions 
3. Program - an indication of the kind of personnel needed 


4. Organization - a planning document to be implemented 


B. Implementation 


1. Resources - knowing the means, quality, and compensa- 
tions available 


2. Leadershi 
3. Behavior - an example by the administrator for the staff 


4. Integration - linking together environment, facilities 
and administration 
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Coy. Control 
ieee Di reculon 
2. Supervision 
3. Review 
4.. Correction 


Delegation of responsibility and authority to all levels 
of the organization is the coordinating factor which 
unites planning, implementation, and control for efficient 
operation. 
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A. Communications is a most vital element in organizing re- 
sources. Some ideas to remember are: 


1. One can control what he says but not what is heard 
2. People tend to hear what they want to hear 


3. Clarification can be ensured by having the subordinate 
reiterate his interpretation of what he has just heard. 


B. Planning 
1. Do not confuse dreams with plans 


2. Know resources and work within the capacities and 
capabilities of the staff 


3. Limit plan to what can be accomplished 


4. Consider informal organization when planning 
CC. eUontrol 


An administrator's job is primarily one of a teacher. He 
cannot do anything alone though he has the final responsi- 
bility for planning. He must work through direct (overt) 
and indirect control (resting on his subordinates). Control 
is doing all that is possible to make performance according 
to the plan and meeting the standards of the organization 

at the same time. 


Notes by Luis O. Ferreira 
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Staffing and Personnel Development 


Alton, C.. Johnson 


Personnel Philosophy 


It is generally agreed that the quality of staff in an organiza- 
tion is one of the most important factors necessary for success. 
The biggest job facing an administrator is to secure, develop, 
utilize, and retain the services of highly qualified staff in 
order to achieve the objectives of his organization. By helping 
them to develop their latent capabilities, and by applying their 
talents to the best interests of the institution, the supervisor 
would not only be improving general efficiency of the staff, but 
would also be making it possible for them to achieve their per- 
sonal goals. 


Through the efforts of the behavioral scientists, motivation 
has been studied and acknowledged as an essential human factor 
controlling his actions. Despite its complexities, the role of 
supervisor in giving adequate recognition to the dignity of 
each member of staff by ensuring fair and equitable treatment 
at all times is closely related to their reactions in various 
matters concerning their work. 


The aims of both groups may be classified as follows: 


1. The objectives of the administrator: 
a. Providing services and maintaining or improving the 
quality of the product 
b. Stimulating the growth and ensuring the continuity 
of the organization 
c. Giving due regard to cost 


2. The objectives of, employees: 


a. Meeting their basic needs for food, clothing and shelter 
b. Meeting social and other needs, such as security 


Certain objectives are shared by both groups, such as growth 
and continuity of the institution. 
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1. Recruitment, selection and placement 

2. Coordination of the training program in relation to the 
various aspects of the personnel program 

3. Evaluation of staff performance 

4. Coordination of supervision and training 

5. Coordination of the budget and supervisory activities 

6. Maintaining accurate and comprehensive records 

7. Keeping proper communication within the organization 

8. Morale building and personnel growth of staff members 

9. Evaluation of the overall personnel situation 
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Tll. ‘Decisions mn otarting 
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A. 


Consideration of whether the organization is adequately 
staffed 


1. Objectives 
2. Available resources 
3. Quantity and quality of persons needed 


Two general approaches to personnel management 


1. Program staffing--employment of personnel to carry 
out a specific program with emphasis on his per- 
formance and short-term benefits 

2. Career staffing--employment of staff on a permanent 

or pensionable basis 


Job Description 


It must be remembered that in a structured organization, 
the employee is generally assigned to the job. There- 
fore, an analysis of the job requirements is very 
important, for communicating responsibilities, training 
and judging performance and development of employee as 
well as helping to fill the position with the right 
person. 


The job description should include: 


1. Brief statement of the objective and purposes of the 
job. 

omihe stitlefor. thesjob 

3. The duties to be performed 

4. The responsibilities involved 

5. The characteristics or abilities needed 


Notes by Vv. O. Chukwueke 
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Recruitment, Selection and Placement _of Personnel 
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J. M. Mackey 


Recruitment 


The aim for recruitment is to fill existing vacancies with the best 
people possible. To be effective recruitment should be a planned and 
continuous program and should be done on up-to-date job descriptions. 
The usual source for recruitment for higher posts is from within the 
organization unless introduction of new blood is thought to be neces- 
sary. For lower posts all outside sources should be tapped, e.g-, 
(a) recommendations from present employees, (b) unsolicited applica- 
tions, (c) employment agencies, (d) advertising, (e) re-employment 
of former employees, (f) other organizations, and (g) college graduates. 
Selection 

A. Aids to Make Personnel Selections 


1. Application Form -~ Only relevant information that can 
be effectively used should be asked for 


2. The Reference Letter or Sheet -- Preferable in a simple 
form that specifies the information required 


3. Telephone Conversation -- Used for references when inform- 
ation given is not sufficient 


4. Personal Interview -- Preferably in an informal way 
5. Tests -- Technical or otherwise (Af necessary) 
B. Desirable Factors to Consider in Selection 
emmability ato* perform 
2. Technical competency and education 


3. Interests in the organization or job and motivational 
factors. 


4. Working relations and attitudinal factors 
5. Ability to organize and plan 


6. Potential interest in professional improvement and 
future growth 
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Selection Procedure 


1. Selection should preferably be made by a committee 
including the direct supervisor for the post to be 
filled. 


2. The group interview helps to create an easy and in- 
formal atmosphere 


3. Check applicant's background and references 

4. Physical examination and.testang if necessary 
Interviewers should bear in mind that applicant will need 
to know as much as possible about the organization and con- 


ditions of employment before deciding to take the 100. 04 
otherwise. 


Placement 


A. 


Be 


To make the best use of existing personnel the right man 
should be put in the right job 


Goals which are to be achieved should be set within..reason- 
able reach of the individual concerned as nothing succeeds 
like success 


When a man enters an organization he is entering a total 
environment. Once he has been placed he can progress 
either horizontally (salary increase or different respon- 
sibilities) or vertically (increased responsibilities and 
authority). 


Notes by Abdel Rahim El-Amin 
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Personnel Appraisal. Professional Improvement _and Training 


J. M. Mackey 


I. Personnel Appraisal 


Evaluation is a continuing process. It is the responsibility of 

all administrators to guide this process at every level of oper- 

ation for the benefit of both the employee and the organization. 

Personnel appraisal is an attempt to determine present and poten- 
tial performance as well as acting as a motivation. 
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A. Purpose of Personnel Appraisal 


1. Identify employee's weaknesses which determines training 
needs 

2. To provide a basis for necessary salary adjustments 

3. To identify those individuals who should be promoted 

4. To provide a base for professional improvement 


B. Advantages of Appraisal Programs 


Advantages to the employee: 


1. Aids in increasing morale 

2. Increases confidence in management 

3. Aids in finding hidden talents 

4. Reveals weaknesses 

5. Serves to indicate progress and provides a basis 
for future growth 


Advantages to the supervisor: 


1. Recognition of hidden talents 
2. Get to know employees better and become aware of 
their strengths and weaknesses 
3. Improves relations between supervisor and employees 
4. Provides information to use in developing in-service 
training 
=O 


C. Guiding Principles or Concepts in Developing an Appraisal 
Program 


1. Top administrators must be sincerely interested in the 
personnel appraisal program 

2. Administrators should thoroughly understand how the plan 
operates and what it requires 

3. The plan should be geared to the organization's own needs 

4. The plan should provide for effective and efficient 
administration 

5. In developing the plan, the judgment of all segments of 
the staff and relations of each one to another should 
be taken into account 

6. The plan should be based upon reliable factors 

7. Every appraisal program should be flexible 

8. The person being evaluated should be known by the 
person making the evaluation 


The ability of all employees to perform depends, to a large 
degree, upon their opportunities to learn and to be trained 

for a particular job. Each department has its own objectives 
and goals. These must be explained to the employee so that he 
understands his role in the overall organization. The admin- 
istrator must give the employee ample opportunity to question, 
to show his individual interests and to express his own ideas. 
Furthermore, he must permit the employee to make mistakes, 
especially the new employee, and he must give him on-the-job 
training and guidance so that he will not repeat these mistakes. 


D. How to Make Personnel Evaluations 


1. Personal opinion 

2. Comparison between two individuals 
3. Relate to an ideal 

4...) Critacalgincidents 


E. What to Evaluate 


1. Job performance of the individual in terms of the job 
description 

2. How well is he doing 

3. Consideration to seniority or tenure 

4. Observation of basic traits or intrinsic personal abilities 
or qualities in the individual 


F. Errors to Avoid in Making a Personnel Appraisal 


1. The "halo" effect--the momentary good impressions 

2. A central tendency to evaluate everyone as average 

3. A constant error built in, e.g., a petty requirement as 
penmanship 

4. Logical errors as failure to consider differences between 
jobs, or the varying standard for the long job durations 
against the new on-the-job man. 
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ions of Effective Appraisal 


1. Appraisal is made in a private situation and on the job 
2. Continuous process formalized at least once a year 
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arch for new instruments to assist in making the appraisal 


more accurate 
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Training 


scuss the results with the employee: 


Preparation of supervisor and employee in advance 
Use constructive criticism to work out a plan of 
improvement 

Listen to his side of the story first 

Leave with a positive situation 


and Professional Improvement 


ect £ personnel appraisal is continuous, then training and profes-=" 
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mprovement is likewise continuous. Learning is a life- 


time project. Administrators should continue to grow mentally 


and prof 
in their 
others t 
others t 


essionally. They need to keep up with the developments 
field; as teachers, they must be able to impart to 

he information and knowledge they will need and to train 

© succeed them if promoted. Training needs may be 


determined by staff appraisals. 
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B. Pre- 
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ntation: 


Make the employee feel a part of the organization and 
acquaint him with its members 

He should feel that his work is meaningful and worthwhile 
Develop desirable attitudes and work habits 

Outline a program to cover describing the job, the rights 
and services and conditions of employment 


Service training (induction) 


Work with someone in a comparable position 

Work under the guidance of the supervisor who will be 
responsible later 

Have the trainee: 


a. Observe and make an analysis of the trainer's work 
b. Read reference material dealing with the activity 
c. Perform the activity with experienced person 
observing 
d. Analyze the results with the trainer to help 
improve the trainee's performance 
e. Carry out activities on his own 
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C. In-service Training 


**The policy and philosophy of the agency should be put in 
writing and made available to staff members. The training 
policy should include: 


1. A definite statement on the intent to train and the 
purposes of training 

2. Assignment of training responsibilities to staff 

3. Types of training which are to be offered to all 
recruits 

4. Provision for determining in-service training and their 
priorities 

5. Evaluation of training programs 

6. Incentives and recognition of those trained 


Notes by Regulo D. Bala 


) 
**¥Noted in A. C. Johnson's presentation but inserted here for 
clearer organization of the material on personnel. 
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Reporting and Program Relationships 
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Harold Swanson 


Audience 


In reporting, determining the audience is very important. It can be 
the farmer, the general public, organizational Officials, or subor- 
dinates and colleagues to name just a few examples. 


Problems 


There are many varying problems in reporting which one must take into 
consideration. Time, lack of material equipment, language, need for 
more training, trouble with officials, audiences' attitudes toward 
the subject, gaining interest and motivation are just a few of the 
problems. 


Barriers to Communication 


1. Let the facts speak for themselves 
2. Employees should be seen and not heard 
3. Let sleeping snakes lie 

4. The more the better 

5. No news is good news 

6. Expediency 

7. Flattery will get your somewhere 
8. Over persuasiveness 

9. Blow-up (temper) 

10. Prejudices 

ll. Pessimism 

12. Over-optimism (everything is pink) 
13. Misunderstanding 

14. . Behind dark glasses 


Arts of Communication 
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There are three important attributes in the art of communication: 


1. Listening: reserve judgment, do not probe, be attentive, take 
time to understand. 


9. Understanding: it is important to realize that individuals have 
different motives, backgrounds and experiences. Words which have 
a certain meaning to one person may not mean the same to another. 


3. Expression: get a two-way communication at the proper time, in the 
proper place, in as simple and realistic way as possible. 


Do unto others as they would have you do unto them. This is the 
secret in communication. 
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Public Relations 


1. There are three variables in public relations which are import- 
ant to consider: a) adjustment to the public, b) clear informa- 
tion about the organization and c) persuasion. 


2. The following steps are useful in any public relations effort: 
a) define your objectives, b) research your audience, c modify 
your objectives to be more realistic, d) decide on strategy, 

e) outline your steps, f) carry out the plan. 


The Communication Process 
Source 


Attitudes 

Knowledge 
Social-cultural context 
Communication skills 


Message 


Elements 
Structure 
Content 
Treatment 


Channel 


Seeing 
Hearing 
Touching 
Smelling 
Tasting 


Receives 
Knowledge 
Social-cultural context 


Attitudes 
Communication skills 
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Notes by Mirghani Mahgoub 


Analyzing Administrative Problems 


John M. Hunger 


Administration is a process; decision-making is at the heart of this 
process. Properly channeled, this continual decision-making process 
should be traced from the bottom to the top levels of administration. 
Elements of decision-making are: 


1. Setting or environment 

2. Agency objectives or goals 

3. Alternative solutions available 
4. Time involved for decision 

5. Choice 

6. Consequences and evaluation 


Dimensions of Decision-Making 


Decisions are limited by many factors which influence the relative 
importance of the above elements in the decision-making process. 
They are: 


1. The importance of the decision to the agency 

2, Its effect on the organization's work and future decisions 

3. Issues involved in relation to goals, commitments, and 
preferences 

4. The origin of the problem and how it is formulated 

5. The process and phrasing in decision-making 

6. The flow of information and availability of time 

7, The formulation of decisions for implementation 


Decisions are not only limited by the organizational structure, the 
values of the individual, but also the consequences of the action. 

The areas that must be noted in considering the effects of the decision 
are: (a) judgment and creativity of the administrator, (b) the type 

of individuals who will be selected to help, (c) the sources and val- 
idity of the information available and (d) the kinds of change in work 
assignments and responsibilities. 


Values and the Decision Maker 
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The significant others theory involves the question of which values 

hold the greatest importance for the decision maker. It is based on 
the premise that everyone needs and seeks the approval of other people. 
Men high in the hierarchy of the organization have more significant 
others (SO) inside the agency, and, therefore, feel a greater loyalty 
toward the institution. Men who are of lesser rank in the organiza- 
tion seem to have more SO outside the agency. This diversity of 
values and attachments tends to allow for a lesser attachment to the 
organization. Thus, the administrator who has a varied system of 
values depending on many SO outside the organization finds certain 
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decisions very difficult to make because he encounters many conflicts 
as can be seen in the following diagram: 


Harmony 
Logical consistency, 
Justice, Order, Plan 
Common Good 


Integrity . Happiness 
eens) SS Desirable results 
Rationality Maximized satisfaction 
Peace-of-mind Efficiency 

ACTION 


Lawfulness Loyalty 
Precedents, ‘Institutional trends 


Customs and Social causes 
Contracts 


Survival 


Political Power 
Effect of friend- 
for relations 


Guidelines for Change 


Practical hints for administrative changes are as follows: 


1. The authority should be held in high personal regard by the group 
which is affected by the change. 

2. The authority should realize the stake that the group members 
have in the organization. 

3. The members involved in the change must see the need for the 
change. 

4. The change should not affect the working positions of only a 
section of the group but it should be universal. Double stand- 
ards should not exist for certain members of the organization. 

5. It should be realized that an organization is a network of 
human interactions. The change in one part will affect the 
other components. 


Notes by Bhoj Raj Singh 
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Developing Solutions to Administrative: Problems 


John M. Hunger 


Developing solutions to a problem leads to decision-making and to its 
implementation. Administrational decision-making is an institution- 
alized process and has many dimensions. 


A. 


Factors to be considered: 


l. 


2 


Goals, structure and place of authority in the organization 
are important considerations in analyzing the type of decision 
made, and who makes it. 

Before analyzing an organizational problem one has to know the 
present conditions and actual situations of the agency. 

Does the decision require a structural or unstructural change 
in the organization? 

Positive and negative factors as well as alternatives should 
be considered: civil liability, criminal liability, precedent, 
financial position, internal relations, administrative prob- 
lems, operations, efficiency, departmental resources, and 
public relations. 


Ability to Make Decisions 


Organization (Structure) 


Rigidit 
Costs 


Values 
Preferences 
Limitations 


Internal 
External 


Consequences Individual 
(Desires, knowledge, 
prestige 


Steps in the Decision-Making Process 


Clarification of the problem 
Research and analysis of the findings 
Identification of alternatives 
Evaluation of considerations 
Selection between alternatives 

Final decision -- implementation 
Follow-up 
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Decision Problem 


The problem of decentralization and delegation of authority 
along with responsibility was used as a case example. Follow- 
ing are the major points: 


1. Keys or factors for decentralizing and delegating the 
authority to be considered: structure, reorganization, 
identifying the goals of the agency, staffing and job 
description, communication channels, training, reviewing 
span of control, resources available, and relationship 
with other agencies. 


2. Alternatives for implementation to be considered: slow 
change, immediate change (people do not like frequent re- 
placements), extent of delegation (pilot project or agency 
wide), defer implementation, or a combination of a slow 
and immediate change. 


Notes by S.M. Sadrettin Erkilic 
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The Administrator's Role--Decision-Makinag 


Robert C. Clark 


Concepts in Decision-Making 


Authority and responsibility are two main factors in which each 
segment of the organization should play their own role in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of their own work areas. Need 
for better coordination is another factor relevant to a good 
administration. 


A. 


Meaning of Decision-Making 


Every decision involves facts and values. It becomes a con- 
scious selection of one behavior alternative over another. 
Decision-making is defined to mean not only the decision, 
but also the acts necessary to put the decision into oper- 
ation (implementation). Thus, decision-making is not just 

a single step, but a series of steps--a continuous process. 


Decision-Making as a Basic Function of Administration 


The principal responsibility of administration is reaching 
the decision instead of making the decision. The more in- 
volved the administrator in the decision-making process 
rather than in the actual decision, the more effective the 
decision and the better accepted the administrator. The 
executive, therefore, should be the catalyst, synthesizing 
and refining the ideas of others and disposing of them in 
accordance with the objectives of the organization. The 
specific function of the administrator is to develop and 
regulate the decision-making process in the most effective 
manner. 


From the viewpoint of the staff worker, the more involved 


“htsvrole in the decision-making process, the greater his 


morale and his sense of pride in belonging to the organiza- 
tion. The diagram that follows describes some of the rel- 
ations concerning morale and productivity of the staff to 
their part in the making of a decision. 
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Besides the correlation between morale and participation, decen- 
tralization has other positive aspects: (1) the person nearest 
the problem best knows the situation and possible consequences 
of alternative decisions, (2) decentralization leaves more of 
the top administrator's time for more important decisions, 

(3) the referral of decision upward in the hierarchy introduces 
new money and time costs into the decision-making process. 


ITI. The Decision-Making Process 


In the decision-making process the administrator must: (1) recog- 
nize, define and limit the problem, (2) analyze and evaluate the 
problem, (3) establish criteria or standards, (4) collect relevant 
data free from bias, (5) formulate and select the preferred solu- 
tion, and (6) put into effect the preferred solution. 


A. Propositions in Decision-Making -- What Constitutes a Good 
Decision 


1. Is it accepted? 

2. Are the people enthusiastic about it? 

3. Is the goal accomplished? Is the new method more 
efficient? 


B. Key Points to be Considered 


1. Decisions should be made on the real facts. It is related 
to the needs of the problem 

2. Decisions should be flexible to continue in their use- 
fulness 

3. The formal and informal structure of an organization 
should be considered when making the decision 
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Sources of Authority 


1. Law and institutional policies 

2. Resources--money 

3. Knowledge--know-how 

4.) Position 

5. Situation--effective leadership ability to fit 
within the situation 


We rely less upon law and the other sources today and more 
on knowledge and situation. Effective leadership is 


achieved when one summarizes all the points and picks out 
some ways of solution that everyone accepts. 


Notes by Kemal Gokcora 
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Problem Solving Cases 


a ee 


Basic administrative problems were selected and simulated decision- 
making situations were created in each of the following cases: 


Case Study #1 -- Planning 
This case study deals with a problem of planning--that of delaying 
the rice planting time for a month to escape the blight and permit 
its eradication. Compliance with the policy is to be carried out by 
voluntary cooperation. District officers are responsible for develop- 
ing a program for implementing the policy. What steps does the dis- 
trict officer take to implement the new policy, bearing in mind the 
following factors: 


(a) Farmers are likely to be reluctant to change the tradi- 
tional planting date. 

(b) Some crop loss can be expected from late planting. 

(c) Rice mill owners will perhaps oppose the policy. 

(d) Farmers depend on using school children for light labor 
in planting, but the children will be back in school full 
time if planting is delayed a month. 

(e) Farmers who ignore the policy and plant early may make a 
huge profit by having an early harvest. 


The Director of the Field Service is faced with a problem in one dis- 


trict where a field officer has requested that his district be exempted 


from the policy changing the planting date for rice. What action 
should the Director take in terms of the program and action regarding 
the field officer's transfer, dismissal, or special assistance? 


Case Study #2 -- Organization 


This case study involves a problem of organization--that of the addi- 
tion of an entirely new function to governmental responsibilities. 
The function is to develop and operate a facility for desalinating 
sea water for multi-purpose use--agricultural, industrial, domestic. 
The task is to prepare a recommended administrative organization 

for the new function. 


Consideration was given to such questions as: 


1. Who does agency‘head report to? 

2. Where are decisions made about allocation of water 
among types of uses? 

3. Where are decisions made about how much water a farmer gets, 
how he gets it, how he may be deprived of it? 

4. Where are budgetary and personnel decisions made? 
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Case Study #3 -- Staffing 


This case study deals with a problem of personnel staffing--the 
addition of a person to share the administrative load with the 
chief of a staff agency. The problem calls for an outline and 
explanation for: a) possible alternative actions, b) division 
of responsibilities or duties, and c) qualifications of the 
candidates for the position. 


Selection of the person from the four candidates is the next step. 


Justification of the recommendation by the Chief and decision by 
the Minister constitute the concluding phases. 
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Applying Theory to Operation 


W. E. Lavery 


What_an Administrator Does 


The greatest challenge to an administrator is to put into practice 
the theoretical concepts of administration. He must provide the 
proper environment for leadership in developing the staff and for 
decision-making to be made throughout the organization. The chart 
below diagrms the important concepts--delegation, direction, and 
control--and the relation of one to the other in the practicing 

of public administration. 
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Motivation and guidance are the tools or methods in providing this 
proper atmosphere at all levels of operation. The goal of an admin- 
istrator should be to achieve maximum sharing in the organization. 
The essence of decision-making is to have the decision made at the 
level where the problem exists. Through delegation there might be 

a loss of efficiency in terms of getting quick answers to the author- 
ities, but the ultimate gain is an additional increase in the morale 
and motivation for all the employees of the organization. 


What_Are_ the Basic Characteristics of an Administrator 


Re Creative thinking to diagnose problems, evaluate alternative 
solutions, and make the right decisions. 
2. Ability to distinguish between the important and unimportant 


problems. 

3. Ability to create a climate that encourages creativity in other 
people. 

4. Ability to let people in the organization make decisions without 
interfering. : 


5. Ability to motivate people and communicate with them. 


The administrator must be flexible and able to adjust his personal 
needs and philosophies with the personality and goals of the 
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organization to have productive administrative action. He must 
see that the proper environment is established so that the members 
of the organization can also coordinate these two forces (person- 
al and organizational goals). Delegating authority and respon- 
sibility has therefore been interpreted as encouraging leadership 
and decision-making in all members of the organization. 


Leadership Characteristics 


An exercise on the study of leadership characteristics was carried 
out by the group. Each one was asked to choose ten from the thirty 
given executive characteristics. 


Greatest emphasis was placed on: 


1. Leadership -- sees new opportunities, receives loyalty and 
cooperation from others, develops others. 

2... Human erelations skill .-- ability to motivate others to full 
effectiveness and to get them to work together. 

3. Administrative ability -- organizes own work, delegates and 
follows up on program activities. 

4. Intellectual ability -- ability to solve problems, to analyze 
and make judgments. 

5, Judament -- critical observer, arrives at sound decisions. 

6. Flexibility -- adaptable, adjusts to changing conditions, copes 
with the unexpected. 

7. Technical knowledge -- functional skills needed to carry out 
position requirements. 

8. Motivation -- realistically ambitious, assumes greater respon- 
sibilities, has well planned goals. 

9. Objectivity -- has open mind, keeps emotional or personal 
interest from influencing decisions. 

10. Self-control -- calm and poised under pressure. 


Notes by Feliciano Barrer 
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Role of the Supervisor 


William Van Dersal 


The principal role of the supervisor is that of human relations-- 
the action and reaction between the supervisor and his people. 


A. 


B. 


l. 


Principles of Supervision 


People must clearly understand what is expected of them 

a. The individual must know what his job consists of: 
the responsibilities and importance of his work and 
authorities 


b. The individual must know the organization, its policies, 


the opportunities for promotion 


People must have guidance in doing their work 
a. They must be kept informed both on people and policy 
b. They must be given a chance to develop techniques 
of how to do the job 
c. They may have to be helped through a period of person- 
ality improvement 


Good work should always be recognized. Common methods of 
recognition are: 

a's verellonim 

b. Write him 

ce Promote him 

d. Give a bonus 

e. Award a certificate of merit 

f. Provide medals or awards 


Poor work deserves constructive criticism 

ae A man must recognize that he has a fault 

b. He must not be too discouraged when he realizes it 

c. He must develop a desire to overcome it 

d. Helpful advice and encouragement on progress is 
necessary 

e. The level of work will increase if a person is crit- 
ized constructively and not harshly bawled out 


People must have opportunities to show that they can 
accept greater responsibility 

a. The supervisor has to make these opportunities 

b. Each person deserves the opportunity 

People should be encouraged to improve themselves 
People should work in a safe and healthful environment 


_The Art_of Supervising 


Know the people in the office as well as possible 
Know all the aspects of the job well 


Suggestions and courteous requests are the best way to 
accomplish action 
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4. Build the people in the office into a loyal and 
cooperating team 

5. Settle grievances impartially and fairly 

6. Criticize in private 


Being a Supervisor 


Leading is hard work. It requires constant attention and 
personal effort to everything the people do in order to be 
really effective in guiding them as well as setting an 
example for them. 


Being a supervisor is measured through: 


1. His attitude toward the job and his people; interest, 
patience, loyalty, understanding, cooperation and 
objectivity 

2. His personal traits: sense of humor, enthusiasm, 
imagination, common sense, and integrity 

3. His abilities: teaching, training, communicating, 
organizing, and planning 


A good supervisor is one who is able to get people asso- 
ciated with him to do an effective job. The measure of his 


success is to be found in how well his people do their work 
and how high their morale is while they do it. 


Notes by Osman Alpay 
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Decision-Making Process 


Joseph P. Loftus 


Job of the Administrator 


Decision-making is an element of the total management job in 

both public and private business. It requires the ability to 
formulate policy, communicate the decision, and motivate the 

people to execute the decisions effectively. 


II. Decision-Making 


pital 


IV. 


Every decision has two elements: 


1. factual element-based on experience 
value element-based on achieving ethical considerations and 
standards in promoting the general welfare. Decisions call 
for moral standards in relation to the forces of the environ- 
ment. In an organization lower levels deal with fact deci- 
sions and higher levels deal with the value decisions. 


Also in the decision-making process the administrator must attempt 
to achieve an equilibrium or a balance between the group purpose 
and the individual motives. This is accomplished when he: 


1. makes rational decisions consistent with a fixed value system 
2. communicates the decisions to his organization 


3. establishes a favorable climate for action by getting a 
balance between group purpose and individual motive 


The Network 


Decision-making is carried on against a background of conflicting 
forces often called the "Web of Influences". In making any deci- 
sion the administrator must consider the goals and demands of 

the other agencies surrounding his own organization, the politi- 
cal and partisan pressures, the people within his own agency, 
clientele groups, and public relations. His strategy must be 

to reconcile, in a tolerable degree, these varied interests, 

and as a public servant, work for the betterment of the people. 


Decision-Making Shared 


Decision-making is a two sided problem: institutional and indi- 
vidual. Individuals make the decisions, but as a responsible 
member of the organization. Thus, the personality of the agency 
is formed by the decisions made by its members. Circumstances 
only create the dilemma; the solution builds the character of 
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the organization. Consequently, the decisions made must 
be based on standards--those specifications essential for 
an acceptable solution to a problem situation. 


Guides for Action in Decision-Makina 


10. 


Be sure a problem exists. 
Decide if precedent can solve it. 
Separate facts from opinions. 


If a group decision, be sure each member has all the 
facts. 


Determine a clear objective. 
Develop alternative courses of action. 
Determine which has best chances of success. 


Recognize possible human and material limits on your 
choice of action. 


Communicate the problem, the decision, and the policy 
so that your people will understand and support your 
action. 


Follow up, to evaluate results and possibly to amend 
or revise the original decision made. 


Notes by Nedim Til 
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Application of Administration Consistent with Culture 


Oe 
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Basis for Public Administration Systems--Customs 

A public administration system is the product of its culture 
and functions best in terms of that culture. It is an aspect 
of "human relations” in its "cultural perspective". Local 
customs give roots to the practices of public administration. 
To be effective adaptation and modification of methods 
learned in other countries must be made even to the extent 

of choosing correct terminology--words which represent not 
the same meaning, but the same ideas in both languages. 


Problems Arising from the State of Change 
Problems arise in public administration, relating to the 
ultimate success or failure of the system, when a country 

is in a state of change in developing its natural resources. 


1. Because full attention is concentrated on the physical 
aspects of development, the institutional aspects (con- 
cerning human relations, the core of effective public 
administration) suffers. 

2. The old system of administration becomes outdated and 
inadequate to meet the rapidly increasing developments 
of imported technology. Flexibility must be maintained 
throughout the entire system. 


3. New systems of public administration which are "borrowed 
wholesale" from abroad do not take into account the present 
stage of the country's development. The priorities given 
to physical and social adjustments are never the same for 
every country. Unbalanced development, disorganization, 
and frustration often result from imposing a new admin- 
istrative system of a country. 


Suggestions for Implementing Effective Changes 
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1. The prevailing public administration system cannot be 
dismissed abruptly; rather change must be a gradual, 
long-term one. Adaptation is a two-way process: the 
new must be modified to fit the old, and the old to 
fit the new. 


2. Opening the doors for the people (in the community as 
well as in the top levels of administration) to partici- 
pate in national plans and programs is perhaps the most 
basic requirement. This provides the broad and solid 
base, and the dynamic stimulation that are essential for 
a stable and progressive system. 
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Adequate, up-to-date training in administration must 


be given to keep pace with the training of personnel 
in technical fields. 


In plans for economic development the management 
(organization) aspects should be given equal attention 
along with the physical changes. 


“ Notes by Celal Erol 
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Follow-up Seminar 


Analysis of Administrative Concepts. An exercise was carried out in 
which the participants gave answers to nine theoretical administrative 
situations. These answers reflect thei» concepts of administration 
from their past experience and from this course. This questionnaire 
was used with the hope of sharpening their approach to the solution 

of administrative problems. 


Significant Aspects of Administration. Each membef of the group gave 
a report outlining plans for applying the training and experience gained 
in the short course to carrying out his responsibilities within the 
existing situation in his home country. The reports emphasized the 


following points: 


1. Carry out planning of agricultural programs at all levels. 


2. Develop training programs to promote individual growth of 
staff members and to improve their quality of work. 


3. Initiatenmore effective methods of communication within the 
organization to bring about better coordination of the total 
program. 


4. Recognize the intricate human relationships in an administra- 
tive organization. 


5. Build closer ties with co-workers and subordinates by sharp- 
ening and clarifying existing problems, informing them of 
changes, and involving them in a team effort to carry out the 
total responsibilities of the organization. 


6. Recognize the advantages of "selling" an idea to the legit- 
imizers so that their influence can help in developing or 
changing program emphasis. 


7. Understand the need for adapting rather than copying ideas 
to the existing situations in the country (a native design 
built out of materials from America and other countries). 


8. Recognize the value of evaluating the program results in 
relation to the objectives. 


9. Help bring about changes in the existing organizational 
structure which will facilitate the most effective program 
operation. 


10. Help make it possible for others to have a similar admin- 
istrative training experience by (a) recommending their 
attendance in TC #1l, and (b) establishing a short course 
in the home country to train government officers in admin- 
istration in agricultural development. 
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Evaluation 


The purpose of the evaluation session was to elicit from each partic= 
ipant his opinion of the job relatedness, usefulness, and general 
interest in the various elements in the short course to himself and 
to his job responsibilities. An evaluation questionnaire was com- 
pleted by each participant. This form called for an appraisal of: 

(a) content, teaching methods, and organization, and (b) objectives 

of the course, the extent to which these objectives had been attained, 
and the major benefits derived from the course. 


The evaluation forms were summarized and the results presented to 

the group as a basis for discussion. The sharing of their experience 
by members of the group provided helpful recommendations for future 
courses. 


The group thought that a follow-up evaluation in six months would be 
helpful. 


Objectives 


As Dr. John W. Ryan, a former associate in this course, stated, lo 

a certain extent this has placed the program directors in the position-- 
like the French generals--of always preparing to fight the past war. 

The evaluation of program and performance by one group of participants 
in planning for a subsequent group necessarily emphasizes reaction 
rather than forecast. On the whole, however, the results have proved 
that the short course content and methodology have steadily improved 
when judged in terms of pre-stated objectives." 


An important key to achieving the basic objectives is to realize that 
the course must create a setting conducive to learning and training. 
It means primarily that the setting must encourage the participants 
to unlock the great store of administrative know-how each typically 
possesses. Even more attention needs to be given to the positive 
recognition that an objective of the course is to help participants 
to an understanding of what they already know about administration 
and a more systematic pursuit of learning more and sharing this 
knowledge when they return to their position. 


Course Organization 


Major emphasis has been placed on decreasing the multitude of separate 
topics included in the program and increasing the amount of time de- 
voted to a smaller number of topics to provide opportunity to explore 
a subject in greater depth. The elements of administration were 
compressed into four areas: planning, organizing, staffing and dir- 
ecting. The number of jndividual lecturers has been reduced to less 
than half those previously used and they give leadership in several 
sessions. 
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We attempt to use a combination of methods to provide the most = 
effective teaching and learning process--lectures, discussion, 
problem-solving cases, seminars, reading and consultation. We 
need to continually evaluate these methods and make adjustments 
to provide the most helpful experience possible for the partici- 
pants in the limited time available. For example, the opportunity 
to expand the knowledge of the group through assigned reading in 
the literatures of public administration is a very significant 
part of the course. However, despite the reduction of reading 
references, the participants did not find it possible to read the 
assigned materials in the time available. It thus would appear 
to be helpful to make a bibliography of public administration 
available to participants prior to the beginning of the course. 


The group found the following sessions of greatest interest: pro- 
gram development and evaluation; assembling and organizing resources; 
the administrator's role; the role of the supervisor; administration 
related to environment and application of public administration con- 
sistent with culture. The aspects of administration judged most 
useful were: decision-making; in-service training and planning. 


Comments included the following: "Right at this moment I don't know 
what I can apply...I've learned a basis of approach...gotten ideas." 


"This experience has permitted us to discover for ourselves what 
we know about administration, to appreciate its importance, and to 
strive to improve." 


"The course has provided an opportunity to evaluate what we are 
already doing, what others are doing, and to see how some new things 
might work." 

"The public administration course gave some hints regarding admin- 
istration and for self-evaluation in relation to my own job...a 
perspective of my job and place in the organization." 


"Tt helped show how an administrator can operate successfully." 


"I'm taking ideas back to be able to make some comparison with our 
existing public administration system." 


"I enjoyed sharing together, and the friendsShip::6f the group." 


"The public administration course polished up my mind--it now means 
something." 


"It helped us in the context of our respective backgrounds, not 


only to diagnose problems, but to develop techniques for problem- 
solving." 
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Special Events 


Credit Union 


A meeting was held with officials of the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation at their national headquarters, Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. Percy 
Avron, Director of Public Relations, reviewed the history and philos- 
ophy of credit unions. He discussed the training program of "training 
the trainers" and the work of the International Credit Union office 

in several countries. 


Land Tenure Center 


Dr. Raymond J. Penn, Director of the Center, told of the purpose, 
organization, and activities of the Center as it operates in South 
American countries. This facility serves as a focal point for re- 
search to discover the facts regarding changes in (a) ownership of 
land resources and (b) the structure of the economy of the community. 
The importance of land control as a key to resource development and 
the place of agriculture in the total development was stressed. 


Forest Products Laboratory 


The tour of the laboratory showed the research work being done and the 
structure and operating methods employed. 


Oscar Mayer Packing Plant 


This tour and discussion with officials of the company provided an 
opportunity to see administrative principles applied to an industrial 
concern. The policy and operating practices of this company are re- 
flected in their position in the industry. 


University Experimental Farms 


The research work in animal science, soils, agronomy, and dairy science 
was reviewed in a tour of the experimental farms. 


Technical Assistance 


Dr. E-E. Heizer discussed the work of the land-grant university in 
working with institutions in other countries in the area of technical 
assistance. The experiment in Brazil was used to illustrate the 
approach. 


The Functions of the International Agricultural Development Service 


EES 


Mr. Gerald E. Tichenor explained the function and operating practices 
of this service including relationships to AID and to facilities of 
the USDA. 


The Work of the Food and Agriculture Organization 


This United Nations agency performs a very significant role in many 
countries. Dr. Harold Vogel outlined policy, programs and adminis- 
trative aspects of the organization. An excellent and informative 

discussion period followed. 
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Reading References 


Readings for Planning, Program Development and Evaluation 


Byrn, Fessenden, Frutchey, et. al., Evaluation_in Extension, 


See ee ee SS SS eS 


H.M. Ives & Sons, Inc., Topeka, Kansas, 1959. 


*Millet, John D., The Process and Organization of Government 
Planning, Columbia University Press, New York, 1951, pp.32-46, 
70- ste) e 


Readings for Organizing 


*Pfiffner, J., and Sherwood, F., Administrative Organization, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Chapters 
4 and 6 in Part One, all of Part Two,.all of )Part Four. 


Readings for Staffing 
*Johnson, Alton C., and McCormick, Robert W., Staffing Decisions 
in_ the Cooperative Extension Service, University of Wisconsin, 


Madison, Wisconsin, 1962. 


*Johnson, Alton C., and Cassel, Roy D., Appraising Personnel _in the 
Cooperative Extension Service, University of Wisconsin, 1962. 


McGregor, Douglas, The Human Side of Enterprise, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York; 1960. 


*Stahl, O. Glenn, Public Personnel Administration, Harper & Brothers, 


Steckle, Lynde C., The Man in Management, Harper & Brothers, New 
York; 1958. 


*An In-Service Training Program, Cooperative Extension Service, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


eS 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Readings for Decision-Making 


*Griffiths, Daniel E., Administrative Theory, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, Chapters 4 and 5. 
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1957. 
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Readinas for Administration 


Beal, Bohlen, and Raudabaugh, Leadership and Dynamic Group 
Action, Iowa State University Press, Ames, lowa 


*Clark, Robert C. and Ralston, N.P., Directing the Cooperative 
Extension Service, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1962, Ppp. 60-89. 


Drucker, Peter F., The Practice of Management, Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1954. 


Kelsey, Lincoln D., and Hearne, Cannon C., Cooperative Extension 
Work, Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, New York, 1963. 


Kreitlow, B.W., Aiton, Awe, Torrence, A.P., Leadership for 
Action in Rural Communities. 

Democracy in Federal Administration, Jump-McKillop Memorial 
Lectures, U. SYED Department of Agriculture Graduate School, Wash- 
emarOns leGs. LUOD. 


How to Teach Adults, Adult Education Association of the USA, 
Leadership Pamphlet, 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago ll, 
Belt 1 n01s, 1955. 


Lee, Irving J., How to Talk with People, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1960. 


*Newman, W., Administrative Action, Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 2nd Edition, 1963, Chapters 1, 5 and 6. 


*Richards, Max D. and Melander, Wm. A., Readings in Management, 
Southwestern Publishing Company, sections as assigned, 
Gincinnati, Chio. 


*VanDersal, Wm. R., The Successful Supervisor, Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1962. 


Waldo, Dwight, Ideas_and Issues in Public Administration, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1953. 


Modern Supervisory Practice, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Graduate School, Washington, D.C., 1964. 


*Public Administration--A Key to Development, Jump-McKillop 


Memorial Lectures, U.S. Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School, Washington, D.C., 1963. 
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*Assigned readings during the 1964 course. 


Read as much of all other references as interests you. 
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